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Officials spike cut-back misunderstandings—Re- 
vised ES-270 and WMC-63—GI Bill of Rights 
for veterans—Mexican workers imported. 


HOW WELL WE SHALL SOLVE our post-war 
problems will depend in large measure on how well 
we solve those that are with us now. Current prob- 
lems are developing as a result of war production ad- 
justments, a lessening supply of manpower in certain 
areas and industries, and the special problems of 
counseling and employment placement brought up by 
returning veterans who are coming back at the rate 
of 80,000 a month. 

The War Manpower Commission continues as the 
agency responsible for mobilizing manpower for war 
industry and in this role the shortages in certain areas 
and industries are one of its gravest problems. The 
solution to it now ties in with the employment prob- 
lem caused by production adjustments,—a two-sided 
one for the USES, which must figure out ways and 
means for keeping workers interested in and on war 
jobs even though a cut-back may interrupt their con- 
tinuity of war production service. In other words, it 
must counteract the tendency of temporarily dis- 
placed workers to be done with the war now that 
peace seems near. 

But set-backs may follow the advances in Nor- 
mandy. General Eisenhower has given us that warn- 
ing. Progress through France may be slow—very slow 
and very costly in men and matériel. Any deficits in 
war production would certainly be reflected over 
there. Supply lines, not yet established, must flow 
without any slackening. Because they must do so, 
the USES has been given a priority referral job to do 
in the employment field. 

Apropos of cut-backs, Charles M. Hay, WMC’s 
new Deputy Chairman and Executive Director, said 
in his first press conference: “The paradox of our 
situation is that our greatest danger arises from our 
successes.” Decrying a tendency that should be 
nipped in the bud, the Deputy Chairman referred to 
the alarming out-migration that had started in the 
Pacific Northwest and California in spite of the need 
—a critical need—for men in war jobs, and the 
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equally alarming tendency of men of the merchant 
marine to leave seamen’s service for shore jobs. 

The WMC’s move to halt this tendency was prior- 
ity referrals starting July 1. A voluntary process, the 
program is one of guidance, counseling, and direc- 
tion, and like other programs of WMC it assumes 
the workers want to work where they can do the best 
job for the country in its hour of need. “I firmly 
believe,” Judge Hay said “that workers are not only 
willing but eager to have the sort of guidance we 
can give in directing them to the place they can 
serve best.” 

WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson also sent a 
word of warning not only against cut-back jitters— 
that tendency to beat the gun to peacetime jobs— 
but also against wishful thinking, false optimism, and 
misinterpretations of changes here and there in muni- 
tions programs. 

Pointing to the tremendous schedule of war pro- 
duction yet to be met, Mr. Nelson said: 

(Continued on page 16) 

















Production Cut-Backs- 
Preview Of Our Post-War Problem 








THE RECENT CUT-BACK at Brewster Aircraft 
has been widely commented on as an indication of 
the inadequacies of present planning of production 
adjustments. It was the consensus of opinion that 
advance notice would have eased the impact of the 
cut-back and would have permitted a more orderly 
adjustment for the workers involved. At this stage 
of the war effort, while the labor market is so tight, 
it might seem that displaced workers could readily 
find suitable jobs elsewhere. This, however, begs the 
question since human beings cannot be moved about 
like pawns on a chessboard. 

The Brewster case, however, has not been without 
constructive consequences. One effect was the suc- 
cessful insistence on the immediate enactment of the 
legislation which was to give effect to the pertinent 
provisions of the Baruch-Hancock report on the ter- 
mination of contracts and the disposal of Govern- 
ment property. The second, which has more signi- 
ficant implications for War Manpower Commission 
operations, was the development of a revised proce- 
dure for handling production adjustments. 

Under this procedure a permanent interagency 
group known as the Production Executive Committee 
Staff (representing the agencies which constitute the 
Production Executive Committee of the War Pro- 
duction Board—the Army Service Forces, Army Air 
Forces, Navy, Maritime Commission, the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, Office of Civilian Require- 
ments, each of the bureaus of the War Production 
Board, and the War Manpower Commission) has 
been established to coordinate the planning of mili- 
tary production adjustments with maximum benefit to 
the war economy and minimum hardship to individ- 
ual employers and workers. The procedure is still 
in its initial stages, and modification will undoubt- 
edly be introduced where necessary. 


Two Types of Cut-Backs 


Cut-backs may take the form of a reduction in 
current production or elimination of an entire pro- 
gram. The agencies on the Production Executive 
Committee Staff obviously can make their greatest 
contribution where a partial reduction is contem- 
plated, since elimination of an entire program allows 
no latitude for selection among producers. When a 
procurement agency in Washington determines that 
a program amounting to $1,000,000 or more in any 
month of a 4-month period needs revision, it imme- 
diately sends notification (Form A—Preliminary Ad- 
vice of Current Cut-back) to the Production Execu- 
tive Committee Staff pointing out the nature of the 
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program, the present production, and the extent of 
the contemplated change. Detailed information is 
not provided at this point. Next, Form B (Detailed 
Advice of Current Cut-backs) is transmitted as soon 
thereafter as possible for these revisions. This fur- 
nishes information on prime contractors engaged in 
the particular program, and carries all necessary in- 
formation regarding the contractor’s plant location 
and the labor market area classification, his employ- 
ment, and production (current and proposed as a 
result of the adjustment), facility data. 

For these major program revisions, the procurement 
agency is also supposed to submit a justification for 
the proposed distribution among the plants involved 
of the over-all program cut indicated on Form B. Suf- 
ficient copies of individual plant schedules (Form 
B) on the program in question, are transmitted by 
the procurement branch to supply each Staff mem- 
ber with a copy. 

The Staff member then analyzes the proposed pro- 
gram from the viewpoint of his own agency’s inter- 
est and submits his recommendations for discussion 
by the whole Staff within 72 hours. 


WMC Reviews Schedules 


The War Manpower Commission representative re- 
views the individual plant schedules with particular 
regard to local labor market conditions, types of labor 
to be released by the proposed production adjust- 
ment, and the area’s ability to reabsorb the 
workers. Such a review may result in a recommen- 
dation by the WMC that the production adjustment 
be made elsewhere. 

The Production Executive Committee Staff upon 
reconvening then attempts to coordinate the various 
recommendations with the plan submitted by the pro- 
curement branch. The War Production Board, for 
example, may be interested in placing large cuts 
where there would perhaps be greater savings in fuel, 
or transportation; the Navy in localities where it has 
need for additional facilities, reduction of costs, etc. 
Once agreement is reached, the final recommendation 
is then returned to the initiating procurement branch 
on Form D. If the procurement branch does not 
concur, the proposed cut-back program is referred to 
the Production Executive Committee. 

As soon as an agreement is reached, Form C .(“No- 
tification of Termination or Revision of Contract De- 
livery Schedules”) is prepared by the Washington 
procurement agency for each contractor affected. 
One copy is sent to the field office of the procuring 
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agency and one to the Production Executive Com- 
mittee Staff which, in turn, transmits copies to the 
appropriate Regional Director of the WPB, and State 
Director of the WMC. Form C, however, is not to 
be formally released to the contractor until action 
has been taken to coordinate the operations of the 
field offices of the agencies interested in the plants 
and the programs to be adjusted. Form C notifies 
the contractor of his changed delivery schedule for 
the months immediately ahead, and with the number 
of employees and the amount of floor space estimated 
for release as a result of the altered program. 

The advance notification to the field offices of the 
operating agencies is intended to permit a coordi- 
nated procedure for dealing with all matters relevant 
‘ to the reorganization of production for other military 
or nonmilitary work, the proper use and referral of 
the manpower affected, notification of the contractor 
and worker representatives concerned, and the issu- 
ance of properly timed and worded public announce- 
ments. The agency responsible for directing this co- 
ordination has not as yet been designated. 

Under ideal circumstances, where a significant 
adjustment is involved which will release resources, 
district or area representatives of the WPB, the 
WMG, and the procurement agency should meet with 
the contractor and the union representative at the 
time of notification and present a coordinated state- 
ment of the reasons for the action, and the specific 
steps planned to utilize the released resources. 

Where the procurement agency has a decentral- 
ized program (i.e., one in which contracts are placed 
through field offices, such as Army Ordnance, Quar- 
termaster, and in which program adjustments are 
limited in their impact), field offices will prepare 
Form C for transmittal to the regional office of the 
WPB, the State office of the WMC, and a copy to 
the Production Executive Committee Staff in Wash- 
ington. Neither Forms A or B are used in these 
localized program adjustments. The State WMC Di- 
rector upon receipt of Form C will generally desig- 
nate the Area WMC Director to act as his represen- 
tative in working with the WPB and the procuring 
agency in actions affecting contractors in his area. 
WMC local staffs will function along the lines indi- 
cated in WMC Field Instruction No. 352 of April 22, 
1944, which outlines the necessary action. 


Regional Offices Notified at Once 


Where major cuts involve large numbers of work- 
ers, as frequently is the case with programs whose 
procurement is centralized in Washington, regional 
offices are immediately notified by telegraph or tele- 
phone as soon as a final decision regarding the pro- 
gram is reached. 

The strength of this procedure lies in its ability to 
give individual consideration to specific contractors 
and local conditions, and to harmonize to the maxi- 
mum degree the different interests of the war agencies 
which are concerned with their own programs. While 
the labor market continues tight and jobs, generally 
speaking, are available for qualified workers at satis- 
factory wage rates throughout the country, this pro- 
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cedure permits WMC area, State, and regional offices 
to utilize fully in the interest of the war economy, the 
labor supply released by these irregular and compara- 
tively minor adjustments. 

Experience to date under the labor market condi- 
tions which have prevailed since the fall of 1943 
when cut-backs were first noticeable, indicates that 
area and local offices can do an adequate job in co- 
operation with plant management and labor unions. 

A study of the methods used by several local USES 
offices shows that production adjustments can be suc- 
cessfully handled if employers and unions cooperate 
in the development of orderly procedures. Where 
cooperation has been achieved, the following factors 
were basic in producing the desired result: (a) suf- 
ficient advance notice to the plant and the WMC so 
that joint cooperation could schedule an orderly lay- 
off; (b) close cooperation between the union and 
management to determine the order in which work- 
ers should be laid off and to adequately publicize 
the proposed lay-off in the interest of worker morale; 
and (c) development by the WMC of a supply of 
current job openings, and contact with the displaced 
workers before they are released in order to expose 
them to local or clearance priority job openings. 


Production Adjustments to Increase 


With our armed forces achieving major successes 
on the battle fronts, production adjustments will in- 
crease sharply in the months ahead. The problem 
will no longer be confined merely to local area ad- 
justments, it will be Nation-wide in its implications, 
even though the burden will be felt in differing de- 
grees in individual localities, depending on the timing, 
the volume, and the production programs immedi- 
ately involved. Any attempt to explore fully the 
possible impact of each production adjustment with 
a view to bringing about a better balance between 
labor market areas will be extremely difficult because 
of the volume and widespread incidence of such re- 
scheduling. Occasionally, the changing intensity of 
war needs will dictate increases rather than decreases 
in certain production programs. In such event, cut- 
backs or other production adjustments will have na- 
tionally different manpower implications, requiring 
far greater use of our clearance machinery if work- 
ers are to be utilized in the best interests of the war 
effort, and not suffer from local unemployment of 
uncertain duration. Here the male priority referral 
system will support the clearance mechanism. 

When the volume of adjustments is so large that 
the national economy is significantly affected, the 
major problem may become not one merely of finding 
jobs, but of reducing the size of the local labor force 
as well. This will involve specific programs to retire 
the so-called emergency entrants (women, retired, and 
part-time workers) from the labor market. The shut- 
ting down of high-wage war plants and the elimina- 
tion of much overtime will automatically induce 
many emergency entrants to withdraw from the labor 
force. It will then be time to expand the placement 
of workers in trades and services which though cur- 
rently less essential are considerably understaffed. 

The WMC has also acted to ease to some extent 








the impact of production adjustments. WMC Field 
Instruction No. 438 of June 16, 1944 permits imme- 
diate reclassification of labor market areas prior to 
the issuance of the regular monthly list, where large- 
scale lay-offs occur or are anticipated and unemploy- 
ment may result. It is thus hoped to direct the im- 
mediate attention of the procurement agencies to the 
need for placing additional contracts or programs in 
the area before any significant part of the labor force 
is dissipated. The procedure also emphasizes the 
methods by which additional subcontracts, through 
the efforts of the Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
can be obtained for the area to offset the effects of 
the production adjustment. 

In addition, the WPB is liberalizing the freedom 
of action of employers in planning the resumption of 


civilian production. Experimental models are being 
built, machine tools are being acquired, and, as the 
materials situation eases, employers are beginning to 
plan for deliveries that will follow “X” day. How 
soon the contractor can get back into normal civilian 
production, and what program will be necessary to 
bridge the gap between his war production and his 
civilian activities should be uppermost in all plan- 
ning and operations involving future cut-backs. If 
adjustment programs (shorter workweek, staggered 
hours, etc.) can be devised through the cooperation 
of local management and labor, a constructive step 
will have been taken toward meeting the post-war 
adjustment problems of the community.—Joun I. 
Saks, Chief, Area Analysis Section, War Manpower 
Commission, 
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How Cut-Backs 
Affect U.C. 


By MARVIN BLOOM and 
ARNOLD STEINBACH 


Bureau of Employment Security, 
Social Security Board 


HOW HAVE PRODUCTION CUT-BACKS af- 
fected claims for unemployment compensation? This 
question has arisen many times since the beginning 
of cut-backs at the end of last year. The answer is— 
but let us first look at the nature and extent of cut- 
backs and some unemployment compensation figures. 

Up to January 31, 1944, the War Department had 
canceled $10.6 billion in contracts; the Navy, up to 
February 5, 1944, more than $2.3 billion. The War 
Production Board estimated that, in the first half of 
1944, contract terminations would amount to $1.5 
billion monthly, not counting sums resulting from the 
running out or nonrenewal of contracts. “From now 
on,” it warned, “we may expect cancellation or cut- 
backs of existing contracts to be made at an ever- 
increasing rate and within a few months to exceed in 
volume the new contracts.” 

Based mainly on the changing needs of the armed 
forces, these cut-backs responded also to experiences 
gained in combat and to increased knowledge of 
labor and management. They did not altogether 
represent cuts in total war production, but shifts of 
emphasis from one branch of war production to 
another. 

Information is available on production adjustments 
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in 31 areas. The data do not include all areas in 
which cut-backs have occurred or even all the cut- 
backs in the areas actually included. During the 
period September 1943-April 1944, cut-backs in these 
31 areas were made principally in the small-arms am- 
munition industry, striking hardest at war establish- 
ments in the Middle West and Rocky Mountain 
States, in areas of both acute labor shortage and 
surplus labor supply. Lay-offs based on these adjust- 
ments were accompanied by a large volume of vol- 
untary separations and continuous military induc- 
tions. For example, the Twin Cities Ordnance Plant 
at New Brighton, Minn., laid off 9,000 workers be- 
tween August 1943 and March 1944, because of cur- 
tailed delivery schedules for ammunition. While 
2,500 of these workers were called back during the 
period, an additional 3,000 workers left for military 
service and 4,400 workers quit or were given releases 
on request. 

In every one of the 31 areas except Hartford, 
Conn., only one industrial establishment was involved. 
These establishments laid off a total of about 108,900 
workers. Approximately 60 percent of these lay-offs 
were concentrated in three regions of the Middle 
West and Rocky Mountain area: 
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The number of laid-off workers in the 31 areas 
ranged from 450 in Massena, N. Y., to 14,500 in St. 
Louis, Mo. Lay-offs of 5,000 or more workers oc- 
curred in Denver, Colo.; Evansville, Ind.; Lowell, 
Mass.; Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Eau Claire, Wis.; and Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Ten of the 31 lay-offs (counting the 
separate lay-offs in Hartford as one lay-off) were 
completed in only 1 month, and seven others in from 
2 to 3 months. Only three of the lay-offs began 
before the fall of 1943, the earliest in May 1943; 
two other lay-offs were not expected to be completed 
before May 1944. 

Slightly more than half these workers were laid off 
in areas which had an adequate or plentiful labor 
supply on September 1, 1943: 





Laid-off workers 








Labor market area category * 


Percent 
r 
Numbe of total 





Se RAN ARC PE, 108,900 | 100.0 
Group I: Critical labor shortage..... ..| 25,100 23.0 











Group II: Serious labor shortage 28,200 25.9 
Group III: Adequate labor supplly........ 41,800 38.4 
Group IV: Plentiful labor supply........ 13,800 12.7 








1 Classification, as of September 1, 1943, by War Manpower Com- 
mission. 


These lay-offs had some effect on labor market 
area classifications. For example, Evansville, Ind., 
moved from Group I to Group III during the period 
September 1943 to March 1944; Des Moines, Ia., 
moved from Group II in September 1943 to Group 
IV in February 1944. Most of the shifts of classifi- 
cation from shortage to surplus areas occurred dur- 
ing the period November to March. Sixteen of the 
31 areas, however, had the same classification in May 
1944 as in September 1943; 11 of these 16 areas, in- 
cluding three in which lay-offs of more than 5,000 
workers occurred, had no change at all in labor 
market area classification between September 1945 
and May 1944; in three areas (Aurora, Ill.; Marion, 
Ohio; and Kingsport, Tenn.), the labor supply was 
more stringent in May than in September. In the 
other 12 areas, the May 1944 labor supply was less 
stringent than it had been in September 1943. 

Because total employment was still on the up- 
swing when cut-backs began, it is estimated that most 
of the workers laid off did not file claims for unem- 
ployment compensation. Moreover, only about an 
estimated 9 percent of workers separated in lay-offs 
of 1,000 or more drew benefits. Increases in em- 
ployment during the cut-back period did not, how- 
ever, occur in every one of the 31 areas in which cut- 
backs took place. In some communities, therefore, 
it is estimated that a large majority of the laid-off 
workers filed claims; even here workers were rarely 
unemployed long enough to draw benefits. 

Although small percentages of the workers filed 
claims and drew benefits in most areas, claims and 
benefit loads generally rose significantly—because 
these loads were close to or at the lowest point since 
benefit paymenis began. Even so it was not until 
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March 1944 that claims filed in the lay-off areas 
reached the previous year’s level. The number of 
workers drawing benefits in the 31 areas did not 
reach the previous year’s level until April 1944. From 
September 1943 to April 1944 the number of work- 
ers who drew benefits in these areas was less than 
half the number who did so during the same period 
of the previous year. 


About 37 percent of the workers laid off in the 
establishments with lay-offs of 1,000 or more filed 
claims. In only two of these 23 areas, St. Louis and 
Eau Claire—over 75 percent of the laid-off workers, 
it is estimated, filed claims during the period affected 
by the lay-offs. On the other hand, in six such areas 
—Denver, New Haven, Jacksonville, Long Branch, 
Allentown, and Salt Lake City—less than 10 percent 
of the laid-off workers filed claims. 


Not all these workers were unemployed long enough 
to draw any benefits. In only seven areas (with 
lay-offs of 1,000 or more) did more than 10 percent 
of the laid-off workers actually receive unemploy- 
ment compensation; of these areas, only in New 
Haven, Grand Rapids, and Eau Claire was the num- 
ber of beneficiaries probably due to cut-backs more 
than 20 percent of the number of laid-off workers. 


Small Increases Look Imposing 


When cut-backs began, unemployment compensa- 
tion claims were at or near their all-time low. When 
the number of workers filing claims and drawing 
benefits is low, even small increases in these numbers 
will look imposing. For example, the number of 
initial claims in Salt Lake City in January 1944 was 
26 times the number in October 1943. Yet, only 214 
workers of the 9,000 laid off by cut-backs in Decem- 
ber 1943 and January 1944 filed initial claims in this 
area in January 1944. 


In Evansville, Ind., 1,533 workers filed initial claims 
in January 1944, compared with 121 in September 
1943, the month in which cut-back lay-offs began in 
this area. In Lowell, Mass., the number of initial 
claims jumped from 194 in October 1943 to 884 in 
January. In Eau Claire, Wis., the number of work- 
ers who filed initial claims rose, more or less steadily, 
from 76 in May 1943 to 2,266 in December. But less 
than 66 workers filed claims during any month in 
which lay-offs occurred in Jacksonville, Fla., although 
1,600 had been laid off by one plant. 


The effect of cut-back lay-offs on the number of 
workers who drew benefits was also varied, but, in 
general, less noticeable. The number of compen- 
sable claims (the same worker may file three or four 
or five compensable claims during the same calendar 
month) filed by unemployed workers in Evansville, 
Ind., rose from 413 in September 1943 to 5,125 in 
March 1944; in St. Louis, they rose from 2,214 in 
November 1943 to 7,247 in May 1944. Large in- 
creases in the number of compensable claims (and 
therefore in the number of workers who drew bene- 
fits) occurred also in Lowell, Mass.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.; Marion, Ohio; 
Tulsa, Okla.; Eau Claire and Milwaukee, Wis. In 
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most of the other areas, changes in the number of 
workers who filed compensable claims were slight. 

In any period, the volume of claims is subject to 
seasonal variations and is also affected by certain pro- 
visions of the law. In many States, the law specifies 
a uniform date when claimants can begin new bene- 
fit years; claim loads usually increase sharply on these 
dates. In other States, the number of workers who 
file claims rises noticeably in January of each year 
because benefits in most States were first payable in 
January. This set a pattern for the beginning of 
subsequent benefit years. In practically all the States 
in which lay-offs were reported, these seasonal and 
administrative factors affected claim and _ benefit 
loads during the lay-off period. Generally, however, 
the increases in these loads were greater than could be 
accounted for by such factors. 

Beginning in August 1943, the number of initial 
claims filed each month in these areas was an in- 
creasingly larger percentage of the number of claims 
filed in the same month of the previous year. In- 
creases were particularly large in February 1944, 
when initial claims were 97 percent of the number 
filed in February 1943; January 1944 initial claims 
were still only 68 percent of January 1943 initial 
claims. It was not until March, however, that initial 
claims were at a higher level than in the same period 
of the previous year. 


Impact Varies 


Among the 31 areas, the impact varied consider- 
ably from area to area, even though claims increases 
were clearly associated with the periods in which 
cut-backs took place. In Terre Haute, Lowell, Salt 
Lake City, and Eau Claire, for example, initial claims 
during these periods jumped to a higher level than in 
the previous year. In Baltimore, claims remained 
below the previous year’s level during the lay-off 
period and the month following, although the down- 
ward trend in claims was reversed. In Denver, 
claims were below last year’s level during the lay-off 
period but surpassed this level in April 1944. 

The level of compensable claims in the lay-off 
areas began to move back to the previous year’s level 
in August 1943. In that month, however, these 
claims were still only 12 percent of compensable 
claims filed in August 1942. It was not until April 
1944 that compensable claims actually reached the 
level of claims filed in the same month of the pre- 
vious year. In January 1944 and April 1944, the 
number of compensable claims filed by workers in 
Eau Claire was almost six times as great as the num- 
ber filed in the same month of the previous year. In 
Baltimore, on the other hand, compensable claims 
during the lay-off period were at least 50 percent be- 
low the previous year’s level. 

Even though the downward trend in unemploy- 
ment compensation claims was halted or reversed in 
most of the lay-off areas, claims during the lay-off 
periods were considerably below the number filed 
during the same period of the previous year, in all 
the areas combined. During September 1943-April 
1944, when the bulk of the cut-backs studied here 
took place, 124,623 initial claims were filed in the 31 
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lay-off areas. This number was 38 percent below 
the number filed during the period September 1942- 
April 1943. 

The number of workers who drew benefits during 
September 1943-April 1944 was at an even lower level; 
compensable claims in the lay-off areas were 61 per- 
cent below the number filed during September 1942- 
April 1943. Only five areas received more com- 
pensable claims during the later period. In 17 of the 
31 areas, the number filed during September 1943- 
April 1944 was less than half the number filed dur- 
ing September 1942-April 1943. 

The drop in initial and compensable claims in the 
lay-off areas between these two periods was only 
slightly less than in the country as a whole. Initial 
claims dropped 38 percent in the lay-off areas and 
46 percent throughout the United States; compen- 
sable claims fell 61 and 64 percent, respectively. 
While initial claims in the lay-off areas were 10.5 per- 
cent of all initial claims during September 1942-April 
1943, they were 12.2 percent of all claims during Sep- 
tember 1943-April 1944. Compensable claims were 
10.1 and 10.9 percent of all United States claims dur- 
ing these periods, respectively. 

Thus, cut-back lay-offs had not generally, by April 
1944, placed a great burden on the claims taking 
machinery of State Employment Security agencies. 
The agencies were, however, confronted with new 
problems of a somewhat different nature. In many 
lay-off areas, the only jobs open for many workers 
were at different wage rates or skills from those pre- 
viously held by claimants. Many women laid off by 
cut-backs said that they could not accept jobs on late 
shifts or at great distances from their homes. State 
agencies thus had the difficult task of determining 
whether such claimants were genuinely available for 
work, whether the work available was suitable for 
claimants, and whether claimants had good cause for 
refusing work considered suitable. In most of the 
areas the benefit rolls would have been larger, if 
workers had not been held “not available” or dis- 
qualified for refusing suitable work. 


Many Knotty Problems 


As cut-backs continue, and, more important, as re- 
conversion gets underway, these issues will become 
more important. Cutting the workweek, decrease in 
overtime pay, reduction in weekly earnings, and shifts 
in occupations will raise new questions in unemploy- 
ment compensation. Even “full employment” will 
not prevent these problems from arising. Some re- 
conversion unemployment is probably inevitable. In 
addition to handling claims on a mass basis, State 
Employment Security agencies will then be faced 
with many knotty problems in making individual 
claim determinations. 

The answer to the question posed at the beginning 
of this article, then, is: while the number of unem- 
ployment compensation claims since the start of cut- 
backs has leaped spectacularly upwards percentage- 
wise, it has been relatively small in absolute figures. 
However, the defeat of Germany will hasten the pace 
of cut-backs and greatly increase unemployment com- 
pensation claims in numbers as well as percentage. 
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THE REGIONS REPORT: 


REGION I 


CLOSE COOPERATION 
YIELDS GOOD RESULTS 


SINCE NOVEMBER 1943 the Bridgeport Area has 
had several cut-backs in employment due to lack and 
cancellation of war contracts. In each case the United 
States Employment Service has established members 
of the staff at the various plants to conduct inter- 
views for referral to local war plants. 


When the management of Remington Arms noti- 
fied the USES that a large lay-off was anticipated, 
the Bridgeport office at once made arrangements for 
interviewers to be present at the plant to talk with 
the workers released. Because Statements of Avail- 
ability were issued in each department and no exit 
interview given, many of the men and women laid 
off did not get to the USES interviewers. Conse- 
quently we were unable to make referrals in a large 
percentage of cases. Records indicate that of those 
workers interviewed, 15 percent to 20 percent left the 
area, approximately 70 percent accepted referral and 
10 percent refused any referral because they wanted 
a short vacation between jobs or felt that the rates 
of pay of available jobs were too low. Remington’s 
rates at the time of the cut-back were high and no 
available jobs paid rates equal to them. Many who 
first refused referral and shopped around for a time 
finally appeared at the USES office and accepted re- 
ferral to a job. 


From March 31, 1944, to April 7, 1944, staff mem- 
bers of the USES were interviewing approximately 
800 employees of the U. S. Aluminum Company laid 
off on account of a sudden cut-back in Government 
contracts. A guard was stationed to direct all per- 
sons to the employment office staff; thus our inter- 
viewers were able to see a much larger proportion of 
the lay-offs. An analysis of the results of the first 
392 interviews shows: 118 referrals to other local war 
plants; 223 leaving the area; 22 refusals of any re- 
ferral; 29 preferring to shop around. 


This analysis indicates that approximately 60 per- 
cent left the area; the U. S. Aluminum Company 
had been recruiting most of its personnel in New 
York City and when the cut-back was announced a 
great many took the opportunity to return home. 


At the time we referred the U. S. Aluminum work- 
ers to other local war plants, we corrected several 
serious bottlenecks. In one plant holding the highest 
production urgency rating in the area, our ability to 
refer applicants alleviated a very critical shortage. 
Our experience, however, clearly indicates that when 
cut-backs occur, workers in the area who were in- 
migrants take advantage of the lay-off to seek jobs 
at home. 


Smaller lay-offs due to reduction in Government 
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contracts occurred at Casco Products Company in 
March 1944. Semiskilled and unskilled workers were 
referred to 15 other local war plants by the USES. 
The interviewer was given every opportunity by the 
Casco Products Company to refer all persons ter- 
minated for lack of work by that concern and while 
the number was small, it is a good example of co- 
operation between a Government agency and a pri- 
vate employer for the furtherance of the war effort. 


Between March 31 and April 22, 1944, our staff 
members interviewed all lay-offs at the Bullard Com- 
pany on 5 separate days when the company was ter- 
minating the employment of maintenance men and 
semiskilled workers due to curtailment of contracts. 
The results compiled by one interviewer showed: 63 
referred to local war plants; 72 leaving the area; 27 
refusing referral because they had found their own 
jobs, wanted to shop around, or wanted a vacation. 


Our ES-270 for January shows a lay-off of 500 
from the Bridgeport Brass Company plant because 
of rescheduling of contracts. The employer notified 
us of the proposed action and planned with the USES 
for referrals to various local war plants. Every em- 
ployee was “exit-interviewed” by the Bridgeport 
Brass Company personnel and immediately referred 
to the USES interviewer for referral before the State- 
ment of Availability was issued. Some employees 
had already secured their own jobs. Many others 
wished to leave the area and still others decided to 
take a short vacation before accepting new work. 
The cut-back at the Bridgeport Brass Company 
helped materially at one or two of the smaller rolling 
mills where the labor shortage was acute. In all, we 
referred the displaced workers to 25 essential indus- 
tries in this area. 


On the other hand, another firm has also been cut- 
ting back, but has not notified the USES of its lay- 
offs, because they are considered “temporary.” On 
our part we ‘have notified the management of their 
rights under the Area War Manpower Commission 
Agreement to call back employees to protect seniority 
rights. We have also asked them to set a date for 
rehiring, but have not as yet been notified. Only a 
very small number of these employees have accepted 
referral from the USES although jobs at similar rates 
have been offered every time they report to the office. 
Some have accepted jobs in other war plants without 
referral from this office, but the majority have filed 
weekly claims with the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Division. 

To summarize the effect of the cut-backs in the 
Bridgeport Area we find that: 


1. All cut-backs in this area, with the one excep- 
tion mentioned above, have been accomplished in an 
orderly manner with full cooperation between private 
employer and the USES. 

2. The total number originally laid off has been 
sharply reduced by call backs from the original em- 
ployer to protect seniority rights. 








3. Whenever an employer has laid off a definite 
number of employees with the idea of keeping up 
needed production, many more have voluntarily 
quit. This causes the employer to call back his orig- 
inal lay-offs after a short period, thus reducing other 
manufacturer’s pay rolls. 

The Bridgeport USES office arranged with all local 
employers who plan to lay off 15 or more persons to 
have a representative of our office on hand to refer 
all lay-offs to other local war industries.—Muiss 
Dorotuy Spatpinc, WMC, Bridgeport, Conn. 


ADVANCE PLANNING MEANS 
ORDERLY LAY-OFFS 


THE GREATEST DISPLACEMENT of labor in 
Massachusetts due to a production cut-back occurred 
at a Lowell ordnance plant. When the contract cut- 
back was announced, it was decided to close the plant 
completely. About 55 percent of the workers were 
women, many of whom were housewives or others 
not normally a part of the labor market. About 
2,000 of the workers affected were men and women 
from outside the Lowell labor market area, the vast 
majority of whom traveled daily from other indus- 
trial areas in Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
from 20 to 25 miles distant. 

The lay-offs began in November 1943. As soon as 
the local United States Employment Service office 
heard of the plans to close the plant, it arranged a 
conference with company officials. Here plans for 
the gradual lay-off of workers were formulated in 
line with previously established policy of the com- 
pany. The local USES office was to be notified 5 
to 6 days in advance of a worker’s termination. 
When the worker appeared at the employment office 
for a Statement of Availability it therefore would 
not be necessary to check with the plant, since the 
office could check against its own list. Further, the 
local office could ask for the release of an individual 
with a specific skill if a job opportunity was available, 
even though the worker’s termination may have been 
scheduled for a later date. 

When the cut-back began about 100 workers a day 
were laid off; later this figure was stepped up to 
about 200 a day. The plant finally ceased produc- 
tion in December of that year. From October on, 
other labor market areas throughout Massachusetts 
and other New England States experienced consider- 
able difficulty in meeting labor demands and the pool 
of labor of some 5,700 trained workers looked like a 
gold mine to personnel directors in many other areas. 
Arrangements were completed with many vital war 
plants for positive recruitment in the Lowell USES 
office. 


Almost 40 percent of the affected workers had 
come from outside the Lowell labor market area, and 
they naturally returned to their own communities for 
other employment. Therefore, the Lowell USES of- 
fice was concerned with only about 60 percent of the 
labor force in the arms plant—still a considerable 
number. In the months that followed the first lay- 


off, positive recruitment with major industrial firms 
showed the following results: a ball bearing com- 
pany 150 miles from Lowell hired 198 workers; a 
large, privately owned shipyard 25 miles away hired 
527 workers; a Navy yard 25 miles from Lowell 
hired 278; an aircraft parts manufacturing firm 25 
miles distant hired 479; an Army base about 25 
miles from Lowell hired 270. This was a total of 
1,752 workers. During the same period two firms, 
aware of the surplus of labor, established plants in 
Lowell. Both could use inexperienced workers in 
their particular line, teach them the operations very 
quickly, and get into full production in a very short 
time. The wage rates in these plants as well as those 
offered by the firms conducting positive recruitment 
in the Lowell USES office were comparable to the 
wages paid by the plant at which the cut-back oc- 
curred. 


Some of the housewives who had been working at 
the Lowell plant have returned to their homes. Others 
have entered some of the other war industries in the 
Lowell area. 


On the whole practically every one of the men 
and women displaced because of the contract cut- 
backs in the local plant were returned to a war in- 
dustry within an extremely short time after being laid 
off. ‘ 


A check of unemployment compensation figures re- 
vealed that no more than 350 laid-off workers re- 
ceived unemployment compensation benefits in any 
week, and the duration of benefits did not exceed 3 
weeks. 

From our experience in handling lay-offs in Lowell, 
we have drawn several conclusions: (1) immediate 
contact must be made by the local USES office with 
the employer to insure accurate and current infor- 
mation in the office; (2) workers must be laid off in 
a gradual manner rather than in mass lay-offs; (3) 
quick action must be taken by the employment office 
to direct ‘laid-off workers to other war employers 
through positive recruitment; (4) it is preferable that 
job opportunities offered to displaced workers should. 
wherever possible, have pay rates comparable to those 
of the plant where workers have been employed; 
(5) a firm attitude should be taken by the employ- 
ment office and the unemployment compensation 
agency in determining the eligibility for unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits to workers displaced by 
cut-backs; (6) when methods listed above are used 
the staff of the local employment office can handle 
the work load with no additional personnel (at no 
time was it necessary to assign additional personnel 
to the Lowell USES office) .—James F. Coupr, Man- 
ager, USES, Lowell, Mass., and Epwarp F. Barker, 
Chief of Information, WMC for Mass. 








(Editor’s Note: Because of the very generous response to 
our request for material on cut-backs, we have not been 
able to include all the stories submitted for this issue. 
However, another group of stories on cut-backs will be 
presented in the September issue of the REVIEW) 
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REGION II 


USING INTERVIEWERS 
FROM OTHER USES OFFICES 


“DUE TO THE GREAT efficiency of our ordnance 
high explosives manufacturing plants, it becomes 
necessary for us to reduce the production of TNT.” 
This was the opening sentence of a letter from the 
Chief of Ordnance to the commanding officer of the 
giant Keystone Ordnance Works at Geneva, Pa., read 
on the morning of January 14, 1944 to a group 
which included the commanding officer’s advisory 
staff, the officials of Fraser-Brace Engineering Com- 
pany, agent operator of the plant, the mayor of 
nearby Meadville, press representatives, and the man- 
ager of the Meadville United States Employment Ser- 
vice office. Production at the sprawling 1,400 acre 
plant, erected less than a year before, was to be dis- 
continued in a few days and the working force of 
over 1,500 employees terminated within a month. 
The date for discontinuing production was later post- 
poned to February 7, and the termination of em- 
ployees was staggered over an extended period, with 
the bulk of the workers released by the end of March. 

Even with the additional time afforded for prep- 
aration, the local USES office was faced with an 
“explosive” situation. Opportunities for employment 
for so large a number of workers did not exist in the 
local area, primarily an agricultural region. In ad- 
dition, many of the workers had been drawn in from 
distant points when the plant began operation. It 
was obvious that special arrangements would have to 
be made to assist these people in finding other em- 
ployment and in channeling them with the least 
waste motion and minimum loss of man-hours into 
suitable jobs in essential industry. 

In cooperation with officials of the Army and the 
Fraser-Brace Company at the plant, a program was 
developed which successfully met this situation. The 
highlight of this program and the basic factor respon- 
sible for its effectiveness was the providing for inter- 
viewers from other USES offices to come into the 
area to act as representatives of employers in their 
area, interviewing and referring the workers. This 
system possessed a number of important advantages: 
requests were received from innumerable establish- 
ments for positive recruitment and had we adopted 
this procedure, there would have been a hundred or 
more employers’ representatives at the plant. The 
employers themselves would have found this unprofit- 
able because of the staggered termination procedure, 
which meant that on very few occasions were there 
more than 50 workers terminated daily. Again, 
handling the interviews through USES personnel 
averted the criticism that any particular employer or 
employers were being favored. 

The USES offices chosen to send interviewers to 
the site were carefully selected from localities as close 
to the Meadville area as possible, and having the 
widest job opportunities in war production. Based 
on these considerations, USES interviewers from Oil 
City, Sharon, Erie, and Pittsburgh were brought in 
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tor this project. In addition, clearance was given to 
a limited number of employers for positive recruit- 
ment, such concerns representing directly comparable 
industry so that workers who had been highly trained 
and who possessed specialized skills in the explosives 
field could be best utilized. These concerns were 
located in New Jersey, New York, and Tennessee. 

Adequate office space and equipment was pro- 
vided for Employment Service personnel at the 
plant. This office was adjacent to and in the same 
building with the personnel office of the plant, while 
the space provided for employer representatives who 
were cleared for positive recruitment was in another 
building about two blocks away. Arrangements were 
made for many workers to be interviewed before ac- 
tual termination. These persons as well as the em- 
ployees being terminated were cleared first through 
the plant personnel office. At this time, the termi- 
nating clerk filled in special memeographed forms 
which had been prepared by the USES giving a 
brief summary of the jobs available through USES 
offices in the immediate area and in adjacent coun- 
ties, and providing space to indicate the employee’s 
name, present address, telephone number, original 
address if from out of the area, and preference as to 
place of employment and type of work desired. The 
employee was then routed with this form to the 
USES interviewing office which secured additional 
data and made appropriate referrals. 


USES Furnished Termination List 


The plant furnished the USES interviewers a daily 
list of terminations and also furnished periodically a 
list of workers still employed, broken down by occu- 
pations. The USES in turn prepared daily reports 
on interviews and referrals for the area and State 
offices, and carried out a thorough follow-up to verify 
placements and to determine final disposition of ter- 
minated employees. To assist in this check, semi- 
monthly lists were prepared giving the employee’s 
name, address, social security number, date of ter- 
mination, and name of company to which they were 
interested in being referred. These lists were cleared 
to appropriate USES Offices. 

Follow-up letters directly to the individual em- 
ployees were also utilized in the reporting process. 
Interviewers from the Meadville office, of course, 
were given a full list of job opportunities for all other 


‘offices in the western part of the State which did not 


have their own interviewers at the site. Statements 
of Availability were issued by the USES personnel 
for all referrals out of the local office area. 

The program worked out to the full satisfaction of 
plant officials, USES, and employer representatives. 
Of a total of 1,675 workers separated, there were less 
than 75 who did not clear through the USES office 
at the plant. There are still, at this writing, about 200 
workers at the plant, and the USES interviewer goes 
out to the Keystone Works only at such times as a 
group of 15 or 20 people is terminated. When the 
bulk of the employees was being released, USES per- 
sonnel manned the special office at the plant con- 
tinuously for a period of a month and a half. 

Verified placements include 402 by the Meadville 
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office, 405 by other local USES offices, and 117 to 
the other explosives industries which were cleared for 
pooled interviews. Workers who originally came from 
outside the State and who were granted releases to 
return to their home area numbered 230. These, 
plus a miscellaneous group of 225 who returned to 
farms in the vicinity, or went into military service, 
brought the total to about 1,400. The balance of 
some 300 employees will be further reduced as veri- 
fication of additional placements is received and the 
follow-up procedure continues——RosperT LoGaN, 
Manager, USES, Meadville, Pa. 


REGION IV 


“PUT AND TAKE” 
IN MARYLAND 


THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION in Mary- 
land has handled production adjustments in five dif- 
ferent plants and each experience is a model for 
keeping manpower on the home front active. 

The first cut-back was a new experience and one 
that is not entirely cleared up. In fact, the recon- 
version of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company at the 
same time the Allegheny Ordnance Works was sched- 
uled to be shut down, looked as if it would mean 
chaos for the Cumberland, Md., manpower area. 
Several thousand workers were to be affected. 

War Manpower had sufficient notice to have 
United States Employment Service representatives at 
the plants some weeks before the time current con- 
tracts were due for completion. It arranged positive 
recruitment of workers and brought in employment 
representatives of other companies in need of men 
with skills similar to those of the Kelly and Allegheny 
ordnance plant workers. 

The machinists at Kelly who had been employed 
there on a negotiated transfer from the Celanese Cor 
poration of America, also located at Cumberland, 
had to be retransferred. The retransfer was satis- 
factorily negotiated with the unions, which had co- 
operated in the original shift. 

Many of the workers in both the Kelly-Spring- 
field and the Allegheny Ordnance plant were house- 
wives and women undergoing their first employment 
experience. Many of the male workers had come 
into war production from business units which were 
forced to curtail or shut down. Kelly-Springfield did 
not want to lose its experienced tire builders who had 
transferred to ordnance manufacture when the plant 
converted. But neither did these men want to lay 
off until the plant was remodeled for tire making. 
To satisfy all concerned, WMC worked out a nego- 
tiated transfer by which the men were employed by 
other tire plants until Kelly was ready to begin tire 
building. 

The Cumberland workers, through WMC, took 
jobs in varied industries, some going as far as Tren- 
ton, N. J. Baltimore war plants and Fairchild Air- 
craft at Hagerstown, Md., got most of the other male 
workers. Fortunately, Celanese Corporation at Cum- 
berland was in need of additional help, so that most 
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of the women and some of the men workers were 
absorbed right there at home. 

An epidemic of “cut-back jitters” followed the 
closing of the Cumberland war industries, but the 
smooth manner in which the workers were shifted 
to other employment helped kill rumors that Balti- 
more plants were facing the same fate as Kelly- 
Springfield,—“‘cancellation of war contracts.” 

When the Bartlett Hayward Division of the Kop- 
pers Company, at Baltimore, was advised in Decem- 
ber by the Ordnance Department that it intended to 
cancel the contract for the operation of the plant on 
February 29, the company decided to take the em- 
ployees into its confidence. Almost immediately man- 
agement notified WMC of the impending shut-down 
of the Government-owned plant. 

Two problems were presented—first, to plan the 
necessary lay-offs of 750 workers so that the remain- 
der of its contract could be filled on schedule, and 
second, to plan so that the workers would be shifted 
to other jobs without confusion and loss of time. 

Meetings were held with supervisors, the union 
plant committee and the war production drive labor- 
management committee. Acting on their advice, 
notices explaining the impending shut-down in detail 
were posted in the plant. “The changing nature of 
the war did not require anti-aircraft artillery in such 
numbers as anticipated when the Nazis and Japs 
were enjoying mastery of the air. Only so many 
more of these guns were now wanted and the Bart- 
lett Hayward contribution to the war effort was to be 
at an end.” 

The workers were assured that their personal prob- 
lems would be taken into consideration, and USES 
interviewers were sent into the plant to conduct a 
survey and to interview workers on “company time.” 

Management, labor, and the workers cooperated in 
reaching an orderly completion of the Army con- 
tract. Where possible, some employees were released 
so that they would not run the risk of losing out on 
new jobs promised them. To expedite transfers, the 
company made one of its officials responsible for all 
Statements of Availability as required by WMC. 

About 600 of the 750 workers involved had been 
released and placed in new employment with almost 
no loss of time before the contract was completed. 
From the time of the notice of the shut-down until 
the plant was closed and turned back to the Army, 
absenteeism increased only about 1.1 percent over 
the average of 5 percent. 

Three hundred of the 750 employees were Negroes. 
Many of these took WMC’s TWI training courses to 
equip themselves for better jobs in other plants. At 
the same time there was a demand for truck drivers, 
and WMC set up a truck-driving class and enrolled 
about 20 Bartlett Hayward workers, who completed 
the course and qualified as trailer truck drivers. 

Cancellation of the contract of the National 
Fireworks Company, Elkton, Md., by the Navy 
(effective May 1) involved 650 workers. WMC 
was advised of the cancellation in March and imme- 
diately dispatched interviewers to the plant. With 
the management’s cooperation, about half of the 
working force was taken care of by another Elkton 
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war plant. Some workers were transferred to other 
National Fireworks plants outside the State, while 
others were placed in well-paying essential activities 
in the area. 

To date Maryland’s record on adjusting cut-backs 
is 100 percent. It has been on a “put and take 
basis,’—the workers taken out of one job by produc- 
tion adjustments were put into other employment to 
meet new production requirements——MicuHaeL F. 
PRENDERGAST, Informational Representative, Region 
IV, War Manpower Commission. 


REGION V 


COMPLETE USES CONTROL 
PREVENTS MANPOWER LOSSES 


LATE IN 1943, cut-backs and readjustment of. pro- 
duction schedules developed with little or no fore- 
warning. Before we realized what was happening, 
manpower was being freed in an area where there 
was no opportunity for immediate employment, or 
in some instances, where there were urgent local 
orders. However, since there was no advance notice, 
the War Manpower Commission-United States Em- 
ployment Service was unable at first to fully capi- 
talize upon the manpower made available. Immedi- 
ate action was needed to channel the displaced work- 
ers to points where they would best serve the war 
effort. The following plan was developed. 

When the first indication of a lay-off came to the 
attention of the local office, the employer was con- 
tacted by the United States Employment Service for 
full particulars. An agreement was reached with 
management whereby local office staff members were 
to be stationed at the site of the lay-off, and as in- 
dividuals were released they were channeled to USES 
representatives who forthwith told them of local 
priority job openings. Immediate referrals were 
made without the necessity of contacting the local 
office. Statements of Availability were issued on the 
spot by USES personnel, and referrals were made to 
priority employers. If individuals were not willing 
to accept, or could not qualify for local job openings, 
they were referred to the local USES office for fur- 
ther interviews. 

At that point, selected high-urgency, out-of-area 
employers interviewed such individuals who could 
not qualify for or would not accept a local job open- 
ing. This gave the USES complete control of all 
displaced workers and prevented job shopping or the 
loss of time in seeking work. It also gave the USES 
the advantage of referring workers to priority em- 
ployers, whereas, the worker who has been issued a 
Statement of Availability by the employer might very 
easily obtain work where his services would not be 
fully utilized. 

The effectiveness of the method lies chiefly in se- 
curing complete cooperation from management. In 
fact, when the original agreement is made to station 
USES personnel] at the site of the lay-off, an excep- 
tion to the stabilization plan must be made during 
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the lay-off period, whereby the employer will issue 
no Statement of Availability. The plan eliminates 
traffic in the local office, places the workers where 
they are needed, and gives the worker action. 

At several isolated points in Ohio, there were lay- 
offs at small plants, but due to transportation prob- 
lems and the lack of a USES office in the particular 
area, it was difficult to reach workers who might be 
available for employment in other war industries. 
In some instances, arrangements were made for a 
sound truck at the employer’s expense and interview- 
ing space was obtained in a small storeroom or com- 
munity house. Announcements were made concern- 
ing the job opportunities and the location of inter- 
views was frequently mentioned. Eye-catching hand- 
bills were used at some points, being distributed 
throughout the area. In other instances, the names 
and addresses of all displaced workers were obtained 
from management. Since this method was used in 
small communities where future work was proble- 
matical, USES personnel took the list and contacted 
the worker at home to sell him on an urgent job in a 
critical area. This plan was productive for isolated 
sections but we do not recommend it for all areas.— 
MEREDITH H. Hayes, Supervisor of Clearance, WMC 
for Ohio. 


REGION VI 


CUSHIONING THE 
IMPACT OF CUT-BACKS 


WHEN WE RECEIVED our first cut-back, Racine 
had just been classified as a Group I labor market 
area, with increasing demands for and no available 
supply of labor. The lay-off which followed the con- 
tract curtailment released approximately 250 work- 
ers but they caused hardly a ripple on the surface 
of the labor market; the workers were absorbed as 
quickly and easily as a sponge absorbs water. Most 
of the workers in this initial lay-off were young 
women above the average in physical stamina and 
aptitude and possessed of varying degrees of skill. 

In order to organize the re-employment of the dis- 
placed workers most effectively, the local United 
States Employment Service obtained advance infor- 
mation on the proposed production adjustment from 


‘the employer. The principal objective was to facili- 


tate the smooth and even flow of these workers, and 
to channel them into employment which would make 
the maximum use of their skills, with no loss of 
workers’ time. The employer issued no Statement of 
Availability to the employees who were laid off, but 
furnished the local USES office with a list of dis- 
placed workers, and requested all of these workers to 
contact our office immediately for subsequent referral 
to jobs. 

Applicants were interviewed, job openings re- 
viewed, and workers given immediate referre]. Our 
objectives were accomplished so successfully that not 
a single compensable claim was filed for unemploy- 
ment compensation during this lay-off. 

This first cut-back was followed, almost immedi- 
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ately, by a second and larger one. Again, the prin- 
cipal workers affected were women. Employment 
dropped over 50 percent in 6 months. Many of 
these women had been obtained through intensive 
recruitment. A goodly proportion consisted of older 
women who had not been employed for many years; 
there were also housewives and other women who had 
never before entered the labor market—women who 
had taken these jobs because the work was compara- 
tively easy, and the wages high. 

Some of the housewives retired from the labor 
market, temporarily at least, upon the termination of 
their current employment, and would not accept im- 
mediate re-employment until certain home duties 
had been attended to. They had had a short history 
of employment in the affected plant. Many had had 
no other experience. 

This lay-off occurred when many industries in this 
area had apparently reached a temporary saturation 
point in the employment of women, and employers, 
for the first time in many months, had a sufficient 
supply of female applicants to fill job openings. 

Approximately 300 male workers, mainly super- 
visory personnel, were involved in the cut-back. They 
were offered employment in other departments in the 
same plant, but chose to leave rather than accept 
some other type of work. Where it seemed to the 
best interest of the war effort, and a case of utiliza- 
tion of skills, workers were transferred to the same 
industry in other areas. The urgency of accepting 
war-necessary employment was explained. The 
greatest number of these workers were utilized in 
smaller industries, where there was a relationship with 
their former jobs. 

We analyzed worker characteristics and job open- 
ings. The local USES office undertook a program to 
solicit job openings and plans for the absorption of 
available workers were made. Although the final 
result showed that a number of women had refused 
temporarily to accept employment because of house- 
hold duties, and a number because the work did not 
compare in wage rate or desirability with former em- 
ployment, workers willing to accept local job oppor- 
tunities were immediately placed in other essential 
industries. 

We found that the luggage, leather, and clothing 
industries and the foundries were the most unpopu- 
lar, and even when there was a sufficient supply of 
female workers on the market to fill all openings, 
many applicants referred to these jobs refused to ac- 
cept such employment. Out of a total of 586 claims 
for unemployment compensation, filed subsequent to 
this lay-off, there were only 41 compensable claims 
which were not terminated or suspended. In no case 
were benefit rights exhausted. 

In April, a shoe manufacturing company, employ- 
ing over 100 workers was closed, and the equipment 
moved to Michigan, where the parent plant is located. 
It was stated that this was due to their inability to 
obtain contracts in a Group I labor market area. 
While workers were offered transfers to the Michigan 
plant, most preferred to remain in Racine, and al- 
though firms from nearby cities endeavored to re- 
cruit these workers for the shoe industry, they con- 
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sistently refused to leave the area. Although no 
other shoe manufacturer is presently located in Ra- 
cine, displaced workers were requested to come to 
the employment office to discuss present job openings. 
Suitable employment in other lines of industry was 
found for all. The skill which they had acquired in 
operating machines in the shoe industry, together 
with the manipulative skill of nonmachine opera- 
tors, was readily found applicable and usable in at- 
tractive job openings in war production. 

The local USES office has learned from its experi- 
ence in connection with shifts of workers following 
cut-backs or production adjustments, that it is advis- 
able to: 

1. Ascertain from the regular ES-270 reporting 
program, any changes contemplated in the labor mar- 
ket due to production adjustments. Investigate any 
rumors of contemplated production changes in local 
industries. 

2. Obtain, to the maximum extent possible, ad- 
vance information on proposed production adjust- 
ments, in order to organize the re-employment of dis- 
placed workers most effectively. 

3. Ascertain local office files, from knowledge of 
industry, from employer contacts, the characteristics 
of workers who are to be displaced. 

4. Analyze presemt and possible job openings, 
where these workers could be placed most advanta- 
geously, to promote continuous employment, to re- 
tain worker morale, and to keep workers in war- 
necessary production. 

5. Institute a job solicitation program, when neces- 
sary, contacting employers within the area, advising 
them of the workers available. 

6. Explore the possibility of placing workers with 
special skills for which there are no local job open- 
ings, through inter-area clearance.—Sap1e J. Nau, Sr. 
Interviewer, USES, Racine, Wis. 


REGION VII 


CHATTANOOGA TRIES 
“VOLUNTEER” SYSTEM 
THE LAY-OFF OF 500 workers at a local war plant 


was conducted, in so far as possible, on a “volunteer” 
basis. All personnel within the classifications to be 
laid off, who had previously requested and been 
denied a Statement of Availability, were given one 
at this time. The Personnel Department let it be 
known that anyone within the classifications to be 
laid off who wanted to leave the company, would be 
given a Statement of Availability during the lay-off, 
thereby preserving a job for a satisfied employee. 

It was apparent that a large number of the em- 
ployees from the “volunteer” group had definite com- 
mitments to take specific jobs elsewhere, since only 
55 percent of those terminated were sufficiently inter- 
ested in work opportunities with an out-of-town com- 
pany to contact the recruiting representatives either 
at the local plant’s personnel office or at the United 
States Employment Service office. Approximately 60 
percent of those interviewed by the representatives of 
the out-of-town firm were hired. 
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Clearance appears to be the answer to tay-offs re- 
sulting from cut-backs, if the workers terminated 
cannot be absorbed by local industry. In this way, 
aimless migration is held to a minimum and man- 
hours that otherwise would be wasted in unorganized 
job-shopping, can be directed into war-vital produc- 
tion needed in other localities—Lucitte Tatum, 
Supervising Employment Interviewer, USES, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


REGION VIL 


CUT-BACKS EASE 
LOCAL STRINGENCY 


IOWA’S LARGEST war plant has reduced its per- 
sonnel nearly 50 percent since November 1945 
without creating a serious unemployment or place- 
ment problem in the area—through the cooperation 
of labor, management, and the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

To man the production lines of the huge’ plant, 
men and women from all sections of Iowa were re- 
cruited for service. By July 1943, peak employment 
had been reached. As November approached, ne- 
cessity for the first major cut-back became apparent. 
Plant officials called the WMC Area Director into 
consultation and announced the date on which the 
lay-off would occur. 

The Area Director stated that if termination of 
employees selected for -release could be staggered 
over a period of days, the Des Moines office of the 
United States Employment Service could place them 
all without difficulty or confusion. Company and 
union officials readily agreed to the plan and as- 
sured their complete cooperation. 

The result was that employees were released at a 
daily rate commensurate with the facilities of the 
Des Moines USES office. As rapidly as workers re- 
ceived Statements of Availability from the plant, 
they were instructed to report immediately to the 
USES office. 

Meanwhile recruiters representing industries in 
other Iowa areas and outside States were notified to 
come to Des Moines and help absorb the available 
labor. (Before the first cut-back, Des Moines was 
a Group II area and out-of-area recruiting was not 
permitted.) When the released workers reported at 
the USES office, they were routed through a four- 
way placement program, in this order: (1) exposure 
to local essential work at their skill; (2) exposure to 
clearance orders; (3) if they refused all offers of 
work to this State, they were given clearance to their 
former home community. (Essential activities had 
developed in most of those communities after the 
workers came to Des Moines); (4) some local resi- 
dents who had been employed in less-essential work 
before taking jobs in the ordnance plant were referred 
to their former positions. 

As the Area Director put it, “the thinking in re- 
gard to this procedure was that, as the transition took 
place, the workers who normally belonged to the Des 
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Moines labor market would remain here. Those who 
did not would then become a part of the labor mar- 
ket from which they came.” 

A letter to the Area Director from the plant em- 
ployment manager explains the procedure through 
which staggered lay-offs were made. ‘When we have 
found it necessary to lay off personnel,” he wrote, 
“we have adopted a policy of laying off by depart- 
ments in an organized manner, so that the labor mar- 
ket is not flooded all at one time. This method can 
be used to advantage because our production system 
requires the passing of components for processing 
from one department to another. In other words, 
when one department completes its processing, the 
personnel can be laid off as the component has been 
passed to another department. This method con- 
tinues through all departments, until the components 
have all been processed and the product is complete.” 

To date, Des Moines has avoided a serious labor 
situation while Iowa workers have been returning to 
their home areas. Further, we have been able to 
completely staff other essential industries in the Des 
Moines area who had previously been short of help, 
and at the same time give some relief to less-essential 
businesses and services——ARrcHE H. Koop, Chief of 
Information, WMC for Iowa. 


REGION Ix 


“MUST DISCOURAGE 
COMPLACENCY” 


ADJUSTMENTS IN _ production during recent 
months have made us conscious of a potential supply 
of labor which can be used most advantageously if a 
working relationship exists between War Manpower 
Commission and the employer. Here, for instance, is 
the way we handled mass lay-offs at a local ordnance 
plant. 

The ES-270 obtained early in October 1943, pre- 
dicted an estimated reduction of 3,300 men and 
women over the 2-month period to follow. In addi- 
tion to this lay-off, we were informed that production 
schedules were subject to further adjustments in the 


. future which might result in additional lay-offs. 


The rumored lay-off which actually became effec- 
tive in October, in the meantime, had increased ab- 
senteeism during the latter part of September and 
had also resulted in an increase of voluntary separa- 
tions. The local office realized that this condition, 
existing in one plant, could and would exist in other 
plants as war production progressed. Therefore, an 
organized program to expedite the referral of work- 
ers released through mass lay-offs was inaugurated. 

In accordance with our arrangement, on October 
5, 1943 the employment supervisor of this plant in- 
formed us that there would be a lay-off at the end 
of each pay period and employees, whether volun- 
tarily terminating or laid off, would be issued State- 
ments of Availability. Effective October 20, 1943, 
the Labor Supply Division of our local office placed 
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six interviewers at the plant to work with plant exit 
interviewers in an attempt to make direct referrals 
to other war employers. 

An analysis of persons interviewed and referred is 
as follows: 


Interviewed Referred 





OT ESTE 1,824 1,369 
Midnight shift ................. 338 = «298 
Morning shift .................. 318 283 

ROR ie hee pee 2,480 1,950 


This figure does not represent the total number of 
separations as many of those leaving did not contact 
the interviewers. However, an exact count covering 
an 11-day period during the lay-off showed 1,563 ter- 
minations of whom 994 were interviewed and 850 
were referred. 


Of the total referred during the lay-off, 75 percent 
were directed to a local war plant whose employment 
needs have been given top priority. Since only 
workers in critical occupations are controlled by 
WMC in this area, it is doubtful that this percentage 
would have been attained without our being on the 
scene at the time of termination. 


The ES-270 obtained on February 1 disclosed 
much uncertainty about the trend of future employ- 
ment although the majority of terminations since the 
mass reduction had been due largely to a feeling of 
insecurity. We were advised by company officials 
that starting February 22 and lasting for approxi- 
mately 10 days an estimated 2,000 workers would be 
dismissed. Again interviewers were assigned to the 
day shift and two to the night shift. A running an- 
alysis of this activity was maintained from February 
22 to March 17, the duration of the lay-off, and it 
was found that during this period 1,130 workers were 
interviewed, of whom 643 were referred to approxi- 
mately 29 employers. 


Of the 487 workers who were not referred, 65 had 
other jobs, 54 were returning to farms, 117 did not 
want work of any kind, 93 were to be inducted into 
military service, 35 were leaving the city, and 123 had 
other miscellaneous reasons for not accepting referral. 

Some of those refusing referral, of course, have re- 
entered the labor market, but it is evident that in any 
large lay-off there is a high percentage of loss in the 
total labor supply. 

The psychological effect of mass lay-offs is detri- 
mental to the attitude of the worker who, in discour- 
agement, may seek employment in “less-essential” 
industry, feeling perhaps that it affords post-war se- 
curity. In this respect, we who represent WMC and 
are fully cognizant of industry’s needs now, must dis- 
courage any form of complacency during this critical 
stage. Our opportunity to offer individuals jobs at 
the time of lay-off is one effective means of letting 
each worker know the need and importance of his 
skill and experience in our concerted effort—Sara- 
LEE LEvIN, Interviewer, USES, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ST. LOUIS DEVELOPS 
PLANNED PROGRAM 


ST. LOUIS IS A curious anomaly caused by war: a 
Group IV labor surplus area with an acute shortage 
of male workers. Production cut-backs, which have 
released more than 30,000 workers from essential jobs 
during the past 6 months, add to the apparent in- 
consistency, marked by the change from a Group II] 
to a Group IV area together with the manpower 
shortage of men only. 

As production schedules were met on time or be- 
forehand, as production needs were revised due to 
changing battle emphases, and as authorities ordered 
curtailments and lay-offs, plant management called 
in labor unions and War Manpower Commission- 
United States Employment Service officials for con- 
sultation. Details of releasing workers were discussed ; 
the manpower and union officials were given com- 
plete information about when, how often, and in 
what number the releases were to occur; the number 
and types of workers to be affected, the difference in 
numbers of men and women to be laid off, the per- 
centage of nonwhites who would be released, and the 
possibilities of callbacks were also made known. 

Releases were to be made on a seniority basis, and 
of the persons thus passing again into the labor mar- 
ket, 60 percent were women, and 40 percent men; 10 
percent were nonwhite. Almost all were production 
workers, skilled only in one specialized occupation, 
so that it was difficult to refer them elsewhere locally. 

Having this information, and being assisted by the 
close relationship between this agency and manage- 
ment, labor, and the branches of the military ser- 
vices supervising plant operations, the local office was 
in a favorable position to counteract the negative 
community feeling which we anticipated would arise 
when the cut-backs were announced. USES had sur- 
veyed its orders, knew community needs, knew the 
skills of the workers to be released and where their 
skills could be best utilized. As soon as the cut-backs 
and lay-offs were made public, USES began to em- 
phasize the facts, pointing to the huge amount of war 
work still to be done and the broad stake the com- 
munity had in working toward victory. 

To combat individual and group opinions that the 
war was about over, and the feeling that the sudden 
curtailment spelled little need for taking essential 
jobs, USES gave to the newspapers and radio sta- 
tions detailed reports of the number and kinds of 
jobs that had to be filled in St. Louis. On the whole, 
these jobs required harder work and paid lower 
wages. Consequently, we constantly emphasized the 
fact that while the majority of available jobs were 
tougher and less remunerative, they were at the same 
time jobs which had to be done to help win the war. 
We also pointed out that the cut-backs were occur- 
ring for the most part in plants which had sprung up 
suddenly at the beginning of the war, that these 
plants had raised their wage levels above the average 
in order to attract prospective employees, that in one 
specific instance wages were high because the plant 
was far out of town and its workers would have to 
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spend considerable in time and cartare to get to and 
from the job. Work available to released workers 
now existed in older and well-established plants at 
traditional wage rates. 

Little difficulty was expected in placing men, and 
none at all was found’in channeling skilled males, 
such as engineers or chemists, into vital positions in 
other plants. We found, however, that inducing re- 
leased production workers to take available jobs re- 
quired constant repetition of the facts mentioned 
above and that to draw these men and women into 
the lesser-paying and more arduous jobs would take 
increased time and effort. Besides the released work- 
ers who took month-long vacations, the housewives 
who returned to their homes, and the in-migrants 
who left for their home towns, we found that other 
workers who were not being released neverthelss im- 
agined that future large-scale lay-offs might affect 
them, and either applied for their Statements of 
Availability or quit outright. As a result, although 
the lay-offs in themselves totaled approximately 24,- 
000, the final figure of employment decrease was 
about 10,000 over this figure——PauL B. CoNNOLE, 
Manager, USES, St. Louis, Mo. 


REGION XI 


REFERRAL 
BY GROUPS 


“THE ‘DOAKES’ COMPANY is laying off 10 men 
within 15 days; 20 additional men will probably be 
laid off within the following 60 days. Please take nec- 
essary action.” This is now a familiar type of mem- 
orandum to the supervisor of the recruitment unit 
in the Salt Lake office. 

The necessary action taken has necessarily been a 
trial and error process but success in transferring re- 
leased workers in keeping with the best interests of 
the war effort and to the satisfaction of the worker 
has given us a pattern we can follow. 

One thing we shall want to know when apprised of 
lay-offs is: What skills are being released; what age 
groups? The employer-contact interviewer will sup- 
ply this information. 

Again we shall ask: Which employer orders shall 
we emphasize? Which of them will fully utilize the 
skills of the released workers? Which have high 
priority on the basis of the value of production for 
the war effort? And, since we are shifting men, not 
merchandise, what will employment in each of these 
war-essential establishments mean to the individual 
worker? Working conditions, advancement oppor- 
tunities, pay dates, retirement and welfare benefits 
must be carefully tabulated. Moreover, since all the 
large war-essential employers are located some dis- 
tance from Salt Lake, the workers approached with 
job offers must be persuaded either to move or to 
commute. Cost and time required to commute, 
planned organization of car-pooling by workers, bus 
service, gas, and tire rationing, all must be thor- 
oughly documented; housing, religious, educational, 
and recreational facilities available at the job site 
must be recorded. 
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Because we know that it may not be possible to 


get all of the men to put in an average of 212 hours 


a day and $20 a month to travel back and forth to 
the job, lower priority local orders must also be as- 
sembled, to give the worker a secondary choice. 

Next, arrangements must be made with the poten- 
tial employer. If he will accept a nucleus group as 
a working unit, experience has shown that such an 
advance guard, usually composed of the more pro- 
gressive members, acts as a pilot for the more hesi- 
tant ones to follow. This is of the utmost importance 
in transfer-recruitment activity. 

In the meantime the company will have made 
preparation for interviewing its terminated employees 
so that when our recruiter arrives, job orders in hand, 
everything is ready and set to go. The employer will 
provide information on occupational ability and per- 
sonal problems of each applicant; the transferees are 
introduced and the job-openings explained. Here is 
a situation to test the mettle of the United States 
Employment Service recruiter or “salesman.” The 
worker must be convinced that the job the inter- 
viewer wants him to take is the job he himself wants. 
If two or three, including a leader or foreman, can 
be persuaded to pioneer into a new locality a little 
in advance of the group as a whole, this nucleus 
group can be depended upon to lead the others. 

If workers cannot be released for immediate hire, 
they may at least be hired and ready to go upon the 
new job immediately upon release. The current em- 
ployer excuses them while they take the physical ex- 
aminations and complete other details preliminary to 
going to their future employer. 

If we have no job openings registered which will 
use the skill or meet circumstances peculiar to any 
worker during the interval between the date of inter- 
view and date of termination of work we try to de- 
velop a job order suited to his needs. 

The chief advantage of this procedure is that it 
accommodates itself equally to the interest of the 
employer, the employee, and the USES. It keeps 
the worker on the job until the employer is ready to 
release him, and minimizes the unrest which inevit- 
ably attends lay-offs. Further, the employee is pro- 
vided with suitable work to which he can go without 
loss of time, the chance that he may request a release 
when it has not been planned to include him in the 
lay-off is removed, and the terminated worker has a 


‘greater opportunity to return to this employer when 


and if the occasion should arise. 

The advantage to the USES and the war effort of 
this pattern of approach is that the worker is trans- 
ferred without loss of man-hours, directed to the 
priority jobs which most need him, and is insured 
against taking a job beneath his skill or with a less 
important essential employer. 


With two exceptions, the operations where this 
technique has been put to work have averaged 75 
employees. In this area of critical shortage, man- 
hours represented in this cumulative total are im- 
pressive. In 1 month 21 firms were thus contacted 
by the Salt Lake office. 


The largest lay-off due to “cut-backs” in this area 
resulted from shutting down an arms plant. Special 
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recruitment for occupations and industries having the 
most critical need was carried out at the plant site 
and the company’s loud speaker system was in con- 
stant use to inform workers of the skills and com- 
panies for which recruitment was immediately in 
process. Special registration of all workers in oc- 
cupations where the supply exceeded local demand 
was also taken at the plant and these registrations 
were used as a basis for permitting recruiters from 
outside the area to enter. 

The applications of this technical surplus of work- 
ers were made available to local employers as well as 
to recruiters from outside the State. The workers 
selected on the basis of complete irformation in writ- 
ten applications were excused by the company for 
personal interview with the prospective employer at 
the USES office. Every effort was made to develop 
local job opportunities to use the skills of these work- 
ers and when it became apparent we would be un- 
able to place them locally or through clearance or- 
ders currently at hand, we wired the regional office 
soliciting positive recruitment for such skills. As a 
result, 348 professional men in various engineering 
classifications were referred to jobs outside of Utah. 

Since it was impossible to interview all workers at 


the plant site, the company gave .each terminated 
worker an introduction, or company referral, card to 
the employment office. All workers were given 
USES application forms at the plant to be filled out 
prior to, and presented at, the time of interview at 
the USES office together with the introduction cards 
from their company. Selected employers were given 
desk space in the USES office to interview the appli- 
cants coming to our office. Only those workers 
(principally women with no work history other than 
at the arms plant) who refused all available job 
openings were given Statements of Availability in 
order to seek their own jobs. 

The design changes but the pattern remains. Our 
problem is complicated by comparatively low wages 
paid in the restricted number of industries in the 
area, the long distances that must be traveled to 
and from work, and the fact that relatively few of 
the jobs open can be filled by women. 

If anyone has on file some good sales talks to per- 
suade men to take the harder, dirtier, more disagree- 
able jobs located at a distance rather than the pleas- 
anter ones nearer home—please send them along.— 
Miriam MarsHALL, Information Specialist, WMC 
for Utah. 








(Continued from page 1) 


“For the immediate future, all we can reasonably 
expect are some relatively small increases and de- 
creases in specialized segments of the munitions pro- 
gram, as battle experience proves that we need more 
of some weapons, less of others. But those so-called 
‘cut-backs’ and program adjustments must be clearly 
understood in proper perspective. They are desir- 
able developments, for two reasons: they will free 
manpower and facilities for more urgent war work, 
and they will gradually—but only very gradually— 
permit the Nation to produce more of the essential 
— goods for which there is a widespread 
need... . 


“The relatively few war workers who are freed by 
program adjustments will, in the great majority of 
cases, be. shifted at once to other war jobs in plants 
which are lagging or in war production programs 
which are expanding. Industry and labor have the 
grave responsibility to protect our chances for an 
earlier victory by not underestimating the magnitude 


of the huge war production task which faces us in the 
months ahead.” 


|] WMC has revised its forms ES-270 and WMC-63 
to provide new types of information for operating 
purposes. Information on production must now show 
percentage of total employees engaged on each major 
product, actual compared with required deliveries of 
production schedules, required changes in production 
levels, and the contractor or Government agency re- 
ceiving the products. The WMC needs to know now 
what are the current manpower shortages and where 
they are threatening production. While not lessen- 
ing in importance information on absenteeism, turn- 
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over, and the forecast of hires and lay-offs is subor- 
dinate to the above type of information, and is held 
to a minimum in the revised form. The form 
WMC-63 is a means for expediting an employer’s re- 
quest for a change in ceiling, allowance, or request 
for priority referral of workers. by the USES. 


] The GI Bill of Rights for GI Joe has also started 
a lot of wheels busily turning in local USES offices. 
Signed by the President June 6, (Public Law 346) it 
grants veterans many direct and indirect benefits, 
strengthens the jurisdiction of the Veterans Admin- 
istration over veterans’ affairs, expands hospital fa- 
cilities, expedites settlement of claims, streamlines 
procedures, and incorporates provisions for loans, un- 
employment adjustment allowances, and continuance 
of post-war educations. Important to local offices, 
among the provisions of this omnibus bill, is title IV 
regarding employment. Their responsibilities are 
pointed up, and the opportunities for service to vet- 
erans on the part of Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentatives have been greatly reinforced. The Sep- 
tember issue of MANPOWER REviEw will carry a de- 
tailed analysis of this and other titles of the GI Bill. 


{| Ten thousand additional Mexicans are to be 
brought into the United States for employment as 
track and maintenance of way workers on railroads, 
through recruitment conducted by the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board under the supervision of the War 
Manpower Commission. Arrangements for recruit- 
ment and entry of the Mexicans have just been com- 
pleted with the Mexican Government. The impor- 
tation of these Mexicans will raise the total number 
brought in from the neighborng Tepubit 
on railroads to pp : 














